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We have emphasized the difficulties and problems of marriage in order
to bring into focus some of the situations which the wedded couple must
learn to face. In a subsequent section of this chapter we shall comment
on factors making for success or failure of marriage as a total experience.
But before taking up these matters let us turn attention to the influence
which the coming of children may have upon the spouses.
PARENTHOOD AND INTERSPOUSAL RELATIONS
Since we have already discussed various aspects of the parent-child
relation in Chapters XIV and XV, we shall confine ourselves at this
point to aspects which more or less direcdy influence the interspousal
contacts themselves. Obviously, the arrival of a child in the home changes
the social configuration. No matter how much a couple may have talked
of, or planned for, children during the first years of married life to-
gether, their own interactions have tended to occupy much of their at-
tention. But with the introduction of an infant into the household their
relationships will necessarily be altered.
With few exceptions children are not born as the result of deliberate
planning, though it is a fair guess that this procedure is more common
today, at least in the upper classes, than formerly. It is also to be recalled
that pregnancy of the wife in the first months of the usual interspousal
readjustment may add many problems to those already discussed. For
this reason, if for no other, advice is often given that a couple should have
a year or so in order to readjust their lives to each other before under-
taking further obligations by having children. Yet the prolongation of
home life without children may so accentuate the .concern of the couple
with each other and with their own wishes as to make it more difficult
for them to readapt their lives when children do arrive. This type of situa-
tion frequently arises when the wife continues with a career after being
married and then finds it increasingly difficult to entertain the idea of*
giving up her work in order to have a baby. (See Chapter XXIL)
Pregnancy constitutes a physiological and psychological crisis for the
wife. Endocrine balance is changed, difficulties of diet and digestion often
arise, and new bodily habits may have to be developed. Nevertheless,
these constitutionally founded matters, like other organic processes, ac-
quire meaning for the woman concerned only in terms of her social-
personal and cultural background. For instance, the physical pain and
discomfort connected with pregnancy and childbirth will be interpreted
in anticipated forms set up from ideas and attitudes the girl has received
from her mother, from her neighbors, and from myths and legends about
the difficulties. So, too, the common fear that childbearing will distort
the female figure and make the wife less attractive to her husband or to
others is largely the result of our own cultural interpretation; Also, the